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alities," combined with a policy of annexations. But Napoleon's
personal adherents were divided into two hostile parties: the rev-
olutionary party, directed by Prince Jerome, urged intervention
on behalf of nationalism and a war against Austria; the con-
servative party, represented by the Empress, wanted peace and
maintenance of the Catholic powers. Napoleon, subject to per-
sonal influences, hesitated, wavered from one party to the other,
took contradictory measures; sometimes he even concealed his
actions from his ministers, and took, through secret agents, steps
opposed to the official line of conduct decided o-n by his govern-
ment. This gave his policy an incoherent and tortuous appeafr-
ance.

In Sardinia, the new King, Victor Emmanuel, had a small but
efficient army. He left the direction of his foreign policy to
C'avour (see p. 348), an Italian patriot who was determined to
achieve Italian unity by any and all means.

Prussia remained passive until William I. succeeded to the
throne. Although "personally a lover of peace, like his two
predecessors, William was before everything commander of the
army, and might be persuaded to face a war. After 1862 he left
the direction of his foreign policy to IJisrnarck, a German
patriot, who had determined to secure German unity by force of
arms. Now the Prussian army, by its universal service, per-
fected armament, rapid mobilization, and skilful tactics, was to
show itself the strongest army in Europe.

In face of these three powers which were beginning toiact, the
powers which had controlled Europe were reduced to a passive
role. Austria, weakened by Hungarian nationalist opposition
and disturbed by financial complications, had only a defensive
policy. Emperor Francis Joseph, Who conducted her foreign
affairs, had no love for war. He was, however, unable to avoid
it, and went into it under unfavourable conditions, with an army
ill equipped, ill commanded, and slow in its movements. In
Russia Nicholas had been succeeded, in 1855, by Alexander, a
humane and peace-loving prince, who reigned twenty years with-
out making war in Europe. In England Palmerston continued
to manage foreign affairs until his death in 1865, but his meas-
ures of intimidation no longer influenced powers that had de-
cided on war. England, with her small army of volunteers
could not fight against the continental armies, with their com-
pulsory military service. The English government restgnec
itself to the impotence which was now plain to the eyes of tin